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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this theoretical paper is to describe 
a set of models for the instructional organization of the multiunit 
secondary school. The school's instructional organization is viewed 
as a inechanism for structuring resources to influence learning 
outcomes. The multiunit elementary school (MUS^E) models served as 
the point of departure for extending individually guided eaucation 
(IGE) to the secondary levels. The major variables that influenced 
the design of the IGE/multiunit secondary school (MUS-S) were 
characteristics of the individual learner, insights into human 
abilities and learning^ and the structure of the learning 
environment, A "multiunit^ component crosswalk" was created to 
identify MUS-'E components (such as nongrading^ staff hierarchies^ and 
continuous progress) that could be applied to middle and senior high 
school levels, h modular instructional organization was generated for 
the IGE/MUS^S* The basic components were the "Individually Guided 
Inter^Disciplinary" Module^ which includes all required experiences^ 
and the "Enrichment" Module^ which includes all elective experiences. 
Each module was comprised of a learner unit, instructional unit^ 
curriculum unit, and decision unit. Variations of IGE/MUS--S models 
were developed for junior high^ middle^ and senior high schools of 
various sizes* (Author/DN) 
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Statement of Focus 



Individually Guided Education (IGE) is n new comprehensive system of 
©lementary education, The following components of the IGE system are in 
varying stages of development and implementotion: a new organization for 
instruction and related administrative arrangements; a model of instrucUonal 
programing for the individual student; and curriculum components in prereiiding, 
reading^ mathematics, motivationj and environmental education* The develop- 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for managing instruction by 
comiputer, and of instructional strateqies is needed to complete the system* 
Continuing programmatic research is required to provide a sound knowledge 
base for the components under development and for improved second generation 
components. Finally , systematic implementation is essential so that the prod- 
ucts will function properly in the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the researchp develapment, and imple- 
mentation components of its IGE program in this sequence: (l) identify the 
needs and delimit the component problem areai (2) assess the possible con^ 
straints— financial resources and availability of staff; (3) formulate general 
plans and specific procedures for solving the problems: (4) secure and alio-- 
Gate human and material resources to carry out the plans; {5> provide for 
effective communication among personnel and efficient management of activi- 
ties and resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and connect any difficulties through feed- 
back mechanisms and appropriate management techniques* 

A self-renewing system of elementary education is projected in each 
participating elementary school, i.e. , one which is less dependent on external 
sources for direction and is more responsive to the needs of the children attend-^ 
ing each partjcular school* In the IGE schools. Center-developed and other 
curriculum products compatible with the Center's instructional programing model 
will lead to higher student achievement and selMirection in learning and in 
conduct and also to higher morale and job satisfaction among educational per- 
sonnel . Each developmental product makes its unique contribution to IGE as 
it is implemented in the schools . The various research components add to the 
knowledge of Center practitioners, developers, and theorists. 
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Abstract 



Expressions of interest to extend IGE/rniiltiunit school concepts to 
the secondary ichoql level have come from many different quarters* The 
purpose of this thGoretical papGf is to describe a set of niodols for the 
Instructional organization of the multiunit secondary school. The schoal's 
instructional orqanization is viGwed as a mocha n ism for striicturinq ro- 
sources to influence learning outcomes . 

The IG C/multiunit elementary snhool models were developed originally 
at the Wisconsin R D Center, The MUS^^E models served as the point 
of departure for extending IGT. to the secondary levels. The major vari- 
ables that influenced the design of the IGE/MUS-S (multiunit secondary 
school) were characteristics of the individual learner, insiglits into human 
abilities and learning, and the structure of the learning environment. 

A "multiunit component crosswalk" was created to identify MUS^E 
components {such as nongradlng, staff hierarchies, and continuous pro^ 
gress) that could be applied to middle and senior high school levels. 
Many NIUS^E components could fit into MUS^S models, but a number of 
problem areas were discovered j such as the basis for organizing learner 
units, comprehensiveness of secondary programs, role of the subject 
specialist, required and elective course structures in secondary schools i 
fixed class schedules ^ and lack ot individualized secondary curriculum 
instructional packages. 

A modular instructional organization was generated for the IG^/MUS-S 
The two basic com.ponents were the "Individually Guided tnter-'iDisciplinary 
(IGID) Module, which includes all required experiences, and the "Enrich- 
ment'- .(E) Modulei which includes all elective experiences. Each m,oduie 
was comprised of a learner unit, initructional unit, curriculum unit, and 
decision unit. The school=within-a-gchool concept was embraced for 
large=enrollment schools to be subdivided into houses. The Instructional 
Leadership Council (ILC) was recommended for each "house" and the 
Instfuctional Improvement Committee (IIC) would include all or represen- 
tative ILC members plus the chief administrator of the school building. 
Variations of IGE/MUS^S models were developed for junior highi middle, 
and senior high schools of various si^eg. 



intrcKiiiction 



Durina l 971 -72 ^ the number of school 
cliMtricts implementing the Individu-iilly Guided 
Education (IGC) system in a multiunit olcinicntary 
school (M US -1:1) framework Increcised dramat- 
ically* One indicator of the continiiing high 
intorest is Lhe ustiinated 1 ^ 000 or more ICE/ 
rnultiunit el omen to ry schools that will \m opera- 
tional in the United States by the end of the 
1972-73 school year* Succossos registered 
to dQtc and rGcictions from IGE/IVIUS^E^ pioneers 
serve to focus attention on what happens to the 
student after experiencing the multiunit ele^- 
mentary schooL Initial benefits gained from 
individuolly guided learning opportunities could 
be dissipated if the lecirnor enrolled subse^ 
quently in schools where traditional groups 
oriented methods of InstructlGn prevail. This 
can be expected in the typical secondary school. 
Many elementary school principals contem = 
plating installation of IGE/Miy-^E Gxprpss con= 
cern about short-lived eid vantages of an instruct 
tional system confingd to elementary schooli. 



Brief Histery 

Several organizations have expretsed in= 
terest at various times in stimulating the ex- 
tension of IGE/multiunit school organizational 
concepts to the secondary school level. These 
include the Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction, The Wisconsin School Boards 
Association, and the Wtscansln Research and De- 
velopment Center. Th@ hope of introducing the 
innovative instructional and organizational 
IGE/mulfciunit school concepts developed orig= 
inally for elementary schools into secondary 
schools has beon talked about for at least five 
years* Until recently, the time did not appear 
to be right to move in that direction. 



liGE/MUS-E, other acronyms, and basic 
concepts used in this paper are defined in the 
IGE/MUS-S Glossary found in the Appendix. 



Informal meetings batwcf^n Russoll Way of 
the Wisconsin nopartment of Public Instruction 
and S.J, Kno^evich of tho Wisconsin Rv^soarch 
□ nd Davclopiiiont Center Juring early January, 
1972, revoaled that indGp^ndGntly dovolopnd 
ideas on the extension of multiunit concepts to 
tho scicondary schools were strikingly similar. 
An informal ayroemont botwoen Way and Knof^o- 
vich wns reached to establish a cor^perntive ef^ 
fort to pfomoto further dovQlopment of a sot of 
muUiunit secondary school modola. Original con= 
cept devGlopment and experience with the multi^ 
unit olomcntary school model were the points of 
departure or baselines used in genera ting a set 
of ICE/niuUiunit secondary school models, Pri^ 
mary writing responsibiUties for various early 
versions as well as the final edition of this theo- 
retical paper were assumed by S, J, Knezevich 
as principal investigator at the Wisconsin He- 
search and Dovelopment CGnter, Publication of 
this theoretical paper and proprietary control of 
the models remain with the Wisconsin R & D 
Center, 

The strategy for preparing the secondary 
multiunit school models began with the identi- 
fication of the basic components of the multi- 
unit elementary school (abbreviated MUS-E); 
each component was then analyzed to ascertain 
the nature and extent of modifications necessary 
to make it oparational in a secondary school 
environment. Where voids or unresolved issues 
in the MUS=E model were discovered, new dimen^ 
sions were added to the multiunit secondary 
school modsL The analysis of MUS-E com- 
ponents included within the secondary school 
m.odels and the ramifications of each for the 
secondary operafions will be outlined in sub- 
sequent sections , 

Model generation is essentially a creatiVQ 
activity. It may be related to existing models 
and may be Influenced by empirical evidence* 
Ideas were merged at meetings between the 
writers, often after debaLes on the validity or 
clarity of prior positions. Various early edi- 
tions of this theoretical paper were submitted 
to selected personnel in the Wisconsin R & U 
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Contor nnci tho Wisconsin DHpartmQnt of Pubhc 
Instruction. In addition, alniost 100 edued- 
tional practitioners from across the nation had 
^ccQis to a spGCial Gdillon. Tho Jivorse rone- 
tions obtained during the first four months of 
J 972 served as the "test bod" for the multiunit 
secondary school models, Recommendations 
gathered helpGd to rofine prQiinUnary concepts 
and influenced the production of this paper. 
The writers gratefully acknowledge the con= 
tributions of many school people in the design 
of the IGE/multiunlt secondary school models 
dascritaed in the sections that follow. 

Models 

It is the purposn of this paper to describe 
a set of models for th^ Instructional organisa- 
tion of the secondary schooL The models pro- 
vide a theoretical basis, or conciiptual frame- 
work, for secondary school instructional pat= 
terns. For purposes of this paper, a model 
is Gonsider'^Kl to be synonymous with theory. 
It is defined as an abstracted representation 
of reality which reveals the key elements and 
the pattern of relations between factors of the 
Situation, process, or thing under considera- 
tion. It is a simplified version of the real 
world which can facilitate comprehension as 
well as systematic manipulation and analysis 
of a situation, process, or thing being studied. 

BrQSs2 identified various types of models 
as physical (physical or concrete replicas), 
verbal (words or concepts that describe and 
explain phenomena) , or symbolic (where sym- 
bols are related to each other in a quantitative 
manner) , Other investigators refer to iconic 
modols (scaled-down pictorial representations 
such as blueprints , maps /or diagrams) , analog 
models (similar to or corresponding closely to 
the process or thing), and quantitative models 
(those which facilitate measurement or aid in 
observation) * 

Models are practical; that is, they are 
useful for a number of purposes. Deutsch 
referred to the organizing, heuristic, predie= 
tive, and mensurative functions of models, 3 



2lrwin Bross, Design far p QCision . New 
York: Macmillan Co, . 1953 , pp. 161-182. 

SKari Deucsch, "On Communication 
Models in the Social Sciences, " Public Qpln ^ 
ion Quarterly , Vol. 15, No. 3. 1952,'pp. 356- 
357. 



Multiunh School Modeli 

Mudals are useful to the rosaarcht'r .md 
practitioner in meuiy ways, Tlioy onablo thoso 
involved to porccjiva r^ilations which undorlio 
pertinent facts, The models to be qenor^tod 
herein focus on the client sorvico function of 
Qducational institutians , Teaching, ioarning, 
counseling, am curriculum models are rolatod 
to the services renderod by schools to "clients," 
more popularly referred to as loarners , pupils, 
or students, More specifically, the concGptual 
framevvork needed to better comprehend tho 
manner in which schools are organized for 
purposes of instruction will be described. The 
focus will be on the multiunit school instruc- 
tional organisational pattern v/hich facilitutes 
the translation of "individually guided educa- 
tion" into a meaningful ^nnd successful opor^^- 
tion. A brief review of the origins of the multl-^ 
unit elemencary school model is in order, for, 
Q5 suggested earlier, it provides the bedrock 
upon which the multiunit secondary school 
models shall be built. 

The IGE multiunit elementary school model, 
developed originally at the Wisconsin R&D 
Center during the last half of the 1960's, is 
an instructional system calling for: (a) the 
establishment of a unique pattern for organizing 
instructional resources, and (b) the utilization 
of a rational set of flexible and individualized 
instructional strategies , The multiunit school ^ 
pattern is a facilitative mechanism; that is, 
a means for reiiching other educational goals 
and influencing learning outcomes. Its pri- 
mary purpose is to facilitate what the Wisconsin 
R&D Center identifies as the system of Indi- 
vidually Guided Education (IGE). Because the 
multiunit elementary school is so closely related 
to IGE, it is refefred to frequently as the IGE/ 
MUS-E, The multiunit secondary school is 
likewise dedicated to the principles of indi- 
vidually guided education and may be identi- 
fied as IGE/MUS = S, where MUS-S is read as 
multiunit school--secQndary or multiunit secon- 
dary schooL 

The instructional organization for a school 
is a mechanism for structuring (felating) re- 
sources such as teachers, teaching strategies, 
time, and space to influence learning outcomes 
in a positive manner. Hopefully, the organiza- 
tional pattefn selected will make it easier for 
teachers to implement an individually guided 
education program* The pattern daveloped for 
organizing instructional resources must, there- 
fore, ultimately find its Justification in learning 
theory. This is easier said than done, for human 
learning is complex. Furthermore, there are 
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numrTOus theories about tho nature of human 
Ifjarning. Tho trcinslation of laboratory models 
of the iGcirnlng process IntcD practiccil oper.nting 
procodums In the schools is likewise no simple 
task, it is not unusual to find significfint parts 
of a learning theory "lost in translcition " through 
offorts to devGlop a set of instructional opera-" 
tions consistQnt with th© theory, 

It is beyond ths scope of this papDr to 
re\/lew in detail the meaning and substance of 
various learning thoories and their implications 
for educational institutions. We shall mciko 
.Gxplicit some assumptions about factors wo 
believe influence learning outcomes. The rela- 
tionships , particularly the consistency, be- 
tweon these assumptions on human learning 
and the multiunit school organisational pattern 
will be described. This will constitute the 
rationale from which the model for Instructional 
organization for secondary schools will evolve, 

A numbor of human characteristics vvhich 
influence learning outcomes have been identi- 
fied by researchers and writers, although the 
precise weighting attached to each variable 
and the interrelationships among them are not 
always made explicit. Factors such as an 
individuars intellQctual ability, maturity level, 
interests, unsatisfied needs, breadth of eKperl-^ 
ence, emotional health, physical condition, 
and socioeconomic background may influenc© 
learning outcomes to a considerable degree. 
This is by no means an exhaustive listing of 
learning variables , 

What can be called -'the. structure of the 
learning environment" includes a variety of 
additional variables Ukely to have an important 
impact on learning. The discipline itself, that 
is, the content of what is to be learned or skills 
to b© developed, is part of that environment. 
The available resources, human and material, 
represent another environmental dimension. 
Included as wall would be the available tech- 
nology used to reach learning objectives. 



To summarize, key variables to bo con= 
sldored In tho design of operational instruc- 
tional oruanlsation models, in this particuhir 
case those for multiunit schools, are: 

The indlvidn^i i^^rg^r^ t^^^ amotionol 
and intQllectual characteristics, socio- 
economic background, eKperiencos, and 
growth rates 
2- Insights inr p human f; ^h|litiog ^nr) l^^^rn- 
ing— assumptions and systems related 
to how learning can be stimulated among 
ledrners at various stages of deyelop- 
ment and influenced by 

a. Instructional strategies which have 
an impact on learner behavior 

b. Instructional technology 

3^ The struc ture of the_. learning environ - 
ment=whi'nh would include 

a. Human instructional resaurces avail- 
able: the type, quantity, variety, 
and quality of specialists who can 
be employod for learning tasks 

b. Opportunities for professional instruc- 
tional personnel to interact more effec= 
tively with each other and with learners 
as well as for interaction among stu- 
dents 

G. Nature, organization, and perceived 
relevance of content to be learned, 
attitudes to be acquired, and skills 
to be developed 

d. The manner in which the educational 
institution is Organised and operated 

These factors influenced the development of the 
elementary multiunit school (MUS-E) model. 
How they influenced the generation of new models 
for multiunit secondary schoohi {MUS-S) will 
be described in greater detail in Section IL 
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II 

The iMUS^E Model Components and 
Iheir rossible Impact on MUS-S Models 



All muUiunit ichool instructional organiza = 
tional modsls, and this applies to the MUS^S 
modele as well, trace their origins to the modi- 
fied and unmodified components of the MUS=E 
model developed in the mid 1960's by Klaus = 
meler and others. 4 Special recognition as well 
as credit are given to the creative and innova- 
tive pioneering work by Klausmeier, As a matter 
of record, the multiunlt secondary school model 
development began with the identification of 
the components of the MUS=E modeL This was 
followed by an analysis of the n odlfications 
needed to apply each component to the middle 
school and senior high school levels. A "Mul- 
tiunlt Component Crosswalk'' was created to 
facilitate comparisons between elementary and 
secondary levels. The twelve basic multiunit 
school elements considered in the generation 
of the iMUS-S models are summarised in what 
is called a ''Croiswalk In Table 1 . To illus- 
trate, some components of the MUS-E (such 
as nongrading, continuous progress policy, 
creation of hlefarchies of instrucdonal spe- 
cialtsts^ and cooperative planning of Instruc- 
tional strategies ?mong teachers) can be applied 
to the middle school and senior high school 
levels without major modifications. Other 
components, such as the bases used for forming 
learner units and the mechanisms for sharing 
instructional leadership through the IIC, may 
call for substantial niodification of the MUS-E 
model to fit secondary school demands. 



^See H.J, Klausmeier et ah , Indlvidimlly 
Guidfd Education and th^ Mnlfiiinit El@mRnt"^ry 
School: GiiidAl^h^^ Implementation ,. Madison, 
Wisconsin- The Wisconsin Reiearch and Devel- 
opment Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971 , 



Some Problemi in Secondary 
Multiunit Model Development 

The MUS=E organizational components that 
can be applied to the secondary levels withDut 
major modifications represent the starting point 
and not the tenninalion of efforts. It Is Lmpor= 
tant to analyze other key issues if adaptation of 
multiunit components to the secondary levels 
is to be operationally feasible. There are dimen- 
sions of the multiunit school models which may 
not be considered relevant at the MUS-E level, 
but which may be very significant for success ' 
at the MUS-S levels. As will be demonstrated, 
the MUS-S models will have components and 
degrees of emphasis which will make it unique 
and different from the MUS-E. To illustrate, 
some key issues in several of the MUS-S models 
are; 

1 . The hm^iF, ^mp]ny&r] for ai^q^n\?Anq learner 
units (L-unifsl , This is a dimension of 
considerable importance in the generation 
of multiunit secondary school models. 
Departmentalization, more pronounced 
at the senior high level than elsewhere, 
presents an instructional reorganization 
challenge far more difficult than that 
encountered in the traditional elementary 
school with self- contained claisrooms. 
High school instructional patterns give 
evidence of even greater rigidity. These 
patterns are not only ^'self-contained 
with the single teacher operating in 
splendid isolation, but also are frag- 
mented into separate disciplines which 
are broken down further into grade levels. 
Teacher certification laws reinforce the 
present operational modes , 

Adolescence may further exacerbate 
efforts to promote muitlage grouping 
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Tablo i 

i.Uiltiunit Coniponont "Crosswalk" 
To Focilitato Compansons Botwoon 
niamonttiry nnd Socondary School Li^vols 



{A) 

MuUiunit Elemontciry 

S_c hQ.Q 1 _ C.o rn p 0 n e n t (M U S - E ) 

] , Orgcinizotion of learner 
units mnging in size from 
75 to 150 pupils for pur-^ 
pesos of instruction; 
rnultlage and cross^ grade 
grouping of learners 
within such units 



2* Nonyrading 

3^ Continuous progress 
policy 

4, Teams or hlsrarehiai of 
instructional speeialists 
(tin instructional unit) 
employed for each learner 
unit 



(B) 

Possiblo Application of the 
MUS-C Componont to thG 
M-idtj U-D U M i ci d_l_Q_. S c [ipQ I 

1 , Organisation of learner 
units ranying in size from 
75 to 150 pupils for pur^ 
POScds of instruction; 
multiage and cross-grade 
grouping of learnors 
within such units 



2 , Nongrading 

3. Continuous prograss 
policy 

4* Teams of hierarchies of 
instructional specialists 
(an instructional unit) 
employed for each learner 
unit 



5. Appointment of unit 
igaders for ©ach learner 
unit 

6. Cooperative planning of 
instructional strategies by 
members of the instruct 
Lional unit 

7. Sharing instructional 
leadership responsibilities 
in each school through crea= 
tlon of an Instructional 
Improvement Committee (IIC) 



5. Appointment of unit 
leadars for each learner 
unit 

6. Cooperative planning of 
instructional strategies by 
members of the instruc= 
tional unit 

7. Sharing instructional 
leadership responsibilities 
in each school through crea= 
tion of an Instructional 
Improvement Committee (nc) 



Possibla Application of the 
MUS-C Coinponent to liio 
Multiunit Sgnior High SchOQl 

1 i OryanisQUQn of loarncr 
units based on: 

(a) iViultiage qrouping with 
no mpro thaii two grndQ 
levois 

(b) Cross =grado grouping 
within ono discipline 
(but no more than tsvo 
grade levels) 

(c) Cross^gradc, crosB = 
disciplino grouping 

(d) Combinations of the 
above depending upon 
whether general educa-- 
tloii, vocational, or elec^ 
Live courses are pursutad 

2, Nongrading 

3, Continuous progress 
policy 

4 . Teams or hierarchies of 
instructional specialists 
(an instructional unit) 
employed for each learner 
unit; the size of the team 
and number of disciplines 
rGprcsGnted may vary 

5. Appointment of unit 
leaders for each learner 
unit 

6. Cooperative planning of 
instructional strategies by 
members of the Instruct 
tional unit 

7, Sharing Instructional 
leadership responsibilities 
in each school through crea^ 
tion of an IIC: 

(a) Based within discipline 
or grade levels (Instruct 
tdonal Leadership Council) 

(b) For the school as a whole 



(continued) 
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(A) 

Muitiunit Elementary 
School Component (MUS-n ) 

8, Variable instructional 
groupings 

9t Individually ^uidod 
education instruc- 
tional approaches 

10. Use of the Instruct 
tiantil Programing 
Model 

11. Emphasis on behav- 
ioral objectlvQS to be 
employed in all instruc- 
tional activity 

3 2 . Uso of critorion = 
reforenced ©valua- 
tion instrumenLs 



(B) 

Possible Application of tho 
MUS-E ComponcDnt to tne 
Muitiunit MidUlf? School 

8. Variable initrucUondl 
groupings 

9. InJlvlJudlly yuiJed 
education inptruc- 
tional approaches 

10. Use of the Instruc-- 
tional Programing 
Model 

11 . Emphasis on bohov- 

ioral objectives to be 
employed in all instruc- 
tional activity 

1 2 , Use of criterion- 

refurenced evalua- 
tion instruments 



(c; 

PossiblG Application of tho 
MUS-E Com pane J it to the 
Muitiunit b'tinior High Sc-h nnI 

8. Veiriable instructional 
groupings 

9. individually guided 
education instruc= 
tional approaches 

lOp Use of the Instruc- 
tional Prograniing 
Model 

1 1 . irnphasis on behav- 
ioral objectives to be 
cm ployed in all instruc- 
tional activity 

Use of criterion- 
referenced ovaiua- 
tion instrurnunts 



which is characteristic of MUS-E. Many 
high school seniors perceive themselves 
as being far more "sophisticated" than 
underclassmen , particularly freshmen 
or sophomores, and will fraternize with 
students of lesser class position only 
when special and unusual circumstances 
demand it. In other words, multigrade 
grouping approaches which are popular 
for learners at the oiementary level may 
generate special problems at the senior 
high level. A variety of alternatives — 
niultiage, cross-grode units within one 
discipline and cross-grade units within 
several disciplines— for formation of 
units were explored in the development 
of the secondary school models, Several 
models are imperative for muitiunit secon- 
dary schools, rather than one, as is the 
case for MUS-E. At the senior high 
level, it may be necessary to confine 
cross-gradG grouping to two grade levels, 
whereas at the middle school level cross- 
grade grouping of three or oven four grade 
levels may^taa feasible* 

Tho cQmprnhnnglvnnPR.q nf ^c.nr.r..\=.^y 
school nro^ram offoringa , The m Ore 
diversified SQCondary school curriculum 
introduces an additional complicating 
factor nut obvious from a review of the 
camponants shown in Table 1; Not only 



is there a great varioty of nfforingSj 
but some are "required'* {general educa- 
tion) , others are optional or "oloctives , 
and Still others carry special impUca^ 
tions such as "vocational" courses. 
Student choice in selacting programs 
of study was not a factor in elementary' 
schools. In addition, the use of the 
so-called "Carnegie units'' for deter- 
mining thoBQ ready for graduation from 
senior high schools may have to bo 
modified, if not abandoned, to nieot 
the individual needs of idarn.ers , Car- 
negie units wore not a factor in MUS-C, 

3 * -the role of the special su bject area 
ieacher in the muitiunit grh^^i raises 
some key issur^.g- At present, special 
Glementary teachers of art, music, 
physical education, etc,, arc involved 
infrequently in unit meetings and, at 
best, represented informally in the 
Instructional Improvemont CommittOG 
(IlC), Although the inability to involve 
formally and effectively oil teachors 
may have caused only minor roactiong 
In tho elomoiitary schools, the failure 
to do so at the secondary level could 
have very serious consequoncos 

Thero is somG evidenco of growing con- 
cern over the rolo of special olGmQntary 
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to-2Chers in the multlunit school, rosuU=- 
ing in attempts to involve the special 
olementary tQachers of art, muiic, phy-^ 
sicai rjducation, t^tc, ? in unit meetings 
and in the IIC, In a truly comprDhensive 
iecondary school, most secondary teachers 
would not be ropreSGnted if existing MUS-E 
models were followed. The number of 
teachers in elective courses could out- 
nunibf^r thoso in roquiff^d courses. To 
summarlzo, an important new elemfsnt 
in the MUS=S modGls will be the mech^ 
anism for involving so^cnlled special 
teachers in the unit meeting and other 
instructional decision'^making groups. 

4, The organizat i on of the "cunrlculum units " 
(C-units) at the secondarv schooLleyel 
offeri soma unique challenges in the 

deg ion of _ rn uLtluni t aecgndarv^s cnool ' 
models, it could lead to more relevant 
programs by generating an alternative 
to the subject matter organisation. 
Since the teacher in an elementary school 
with solf- contained classroonis taught 
ali of the basic subjects, few problems 
were encountered In using rnultidisci- 
plinary approaches. This is not the case 
in most secondarv' schools where subject 
matter specializations by teachers tend 
to isolate them into separate "discipline" 
camps* In general, however, the MUS^E 
was not a means of reorganizing the ele^ 
mentary school curriculum* but rather 
a moans of moving from group-^ oriented 
methods of instruction to individually 
guided instructional strategies, 

5 , There.is a propensity to schedule _(pro - 
PT^^l S^OM^afv school cl a sses into time 
slots of.fiKed duration , This generates 
special concern as an instructional organ- 
izational factor not encountered in the 
more informally designed and executed 
elementary school "class" or study 
schedule . 

6, TheJFQrmatiQn a nd depl oyment of instruct 
tignaLtQams to.create the "ingtructional 
unit" d-unit) raises issues similar to 
thos^_reviewe d earli er in discussing 
h_ow the -'iQarner units " and "curriculum 
units" shall be formed . Teacher certifi- 
cation at the secondary school level foH 
lows subject matter lines to further inten= 
sify these concerns* The fomiation of 
teaching teams within a single diecipline 
would present fewer problems in a multi- 
unit secondary school than teams with 



rcprgsontativ^^ fron; :i nunibaf of disci- 
plines , that is, toams which ari3 multi- 
disciplinary in naturG, 

7. The range in sizo of secondary student 
_gnrojljp_g.nli_niay have an^iip_iLCt_Qn_the 
feasibility of oporatina in the TT iultiunit 
school mode . Schools that arc voiy 
small (fewer than 100 students) will 
present a diff'^ront set of problcrns than 
the very large schools {2 ,000 or more), 
The typical elementary school onroUs 

■ about 500: secondary schools may have 
three, four, or five times that number. 
The IIC in the ver^^ large secondary 
schools may become cumborsomo as 
the number of representatives cxCGeds 
20. 

8. The Wisconsin Research and DpvelQDmQnt 
Censor doe s not h nv_e. at this, tirno. ans^ 
individualized curriculum pack ages do- 
signed for secondary school levels . An 
instructional organization pattern is a 
means. It demands the use of individual^ 
ized instructional packages to opnra^ 
tionalize the new system. Individualized 
instructional packages have been devel-- 
oped by some local school systems, but 
they seldom receive extensive field test^ 
ing. Such "homegrown" packages may 
have to be used during the early years 

of IGE/MUS-S even though they lack 
the research and development base that 
now characterizes the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center*s elementary 
reading and math curriculum products as 
well as individually guided motivation, 



Possible Selutioni fer IGE/MUS-S Modds 

Adapting other aspects of the IG^MUS-E 
to secondan/ schools may not be as simple as 
one might assume from, a hurried review of the 
"Crosswalk" outlined in Table K Some posi- 
tive suggestions are submitted as likely solu= 
tions to the problems raised: 

1, The eKperience of secondary schools 
which claim to be nongraded, to use 
differentiated staffing, and lo imple^ 
ment large^group and small-^group 
instructionai units can be applied to 
the problems at hand. In addition, 
there is much multiage grouping in 
music, art, agriculture, physical educa' 
tion, and similar fields in secondary 
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schools . Such prnc^cos n^ay be modified 
and reorganized to generatG feasible 
multiunit SQCOndary school models. En 
short, previously developed schemes 
related to the formation of multiago {non- 
graded) learner units as well as differ- 
©ntiated staffing instructional units may 
bo useful to the development of IGS/MUS-S 
models. There is no point in re-inventing 
^he whf?el; the MUS-S models will adapt 
and reflect other innovative practices 
that are consistent with individually 
guided education. 

2. The "core curriculum" movement at the 
secondary school level which was pop- 
ular during the 1940's and 195u s sought 
to break down the rigidities of the sub- 
ject matter curriculum organization and 
Its compartmentalizatlon into unrelated 
disciplines. In "core" prcgrams a single 
teacher sought to blend such subjects 
as English and history into a unified 
oxperience for a class of students during 
a two-hour block of time. Pupil-teacher 
planning was a part of the ''core. " There 
were no teacher teams, cooperative 
planning sessions among initructional 
specialists, or individually guided in- 
structional techniques, Nonetheless, 
a few dimensions of the described "core" 
approach may provide clues for the crea- 
tion of new "curriculum units" of a multi- 
disciplinary nature. More than likely, 
these will be identified as part of a 
multidisciplinary general education pro- 
gram rather than a "core* " 

The curriculum unit in the MUS=E follows 
the subject matter curriculum organiza- 



Lion. It is not necessary to reorganise 
the curriculum to implemont the socnn= 
dary multiunit school models, although 
subsequent experienco may find it dosir= 
able to organizo the curriculum on sonie= 
thing other than strictly subject matter 
lines . 

3. The use of "block scheduling" can taclli- 
tate the fonnation of learnor, instructionol , 
and curriculum units as well as the alloca- 
tion of time during the school day for 
cooperative planning by unit members. 
The schedule con be programmed so that 
a cluster of teachers may have "classes" 
(better, instructional responsibilities) 
with the same group of 100 to 150 stu- 
dents. In other words , a given cluster 
of teachers may have the same "free" 
period to allow for cooperative instruc- 
tional planning or bettor understanding 
of individual students. Computer-based 
scheduling techniques may be the key 
to greater freedom in arranging students 
for purposes of individualized, cross^ 
discipline/ and m.ultiage grouping in- 
struction . 

4. FloKible modular scheduling for secon- 
dary schools now exists aiid may help 
break down the rigidities of other types 

of instructional programming (scheduling), 

5. The school"withln-a-school concept 
can be applied to overcome the problem 
of very large enrollments. Large atten- 
dcince centers can be "broken down" 
into special "houses." This concept 
can be readily inteyratod into the multi- 
unit design for large secondary schools. 
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Ill 

Conceptual Framework for ihe Geiioration of 
Multmnff School Models at the Secondary Levels 



The major purpose of this theoratical paper 
is to generate a set of modeis for the multiunit 
secondary school. Some approaches for staff 
development for IGE/MUS-S, field testing, 
and refinement of subsequent models will be 
described. The secondary models will have 
many common characteristics. One design^ 
objective will be to help create an instructional 
organisation for a more humane school; that is 
an institution that will foster an individuars 
growth and development as opposed to trans- 
niltting isolated facts within disciplines. The 
general dimensions of the common conceptual 
framework for a more humane school through the 
multiunit secondary school models may be 
defined as follows: 

A. Operationally, the IGE/MUS-B will be 
designed to facilitate: 

1, Individually guided learning oppo-iuni= 
ties— including 

a. Learning opportunities related to the 
intellectual capabilities, growth 
patterns, and interest levels of 
learners , The key concept here is 
"pacing"— allowing each learner to 
progress at an individual rate from 
his present poaicloh to higher perfor- 
mance levels that are realistic In 
terms of his abilities and growth 
rates. Continuous progress policies 
are necessary for implement tion of 
this type of learning system* 

b. Opportunities to experience or inter- 
act with a variety of med^a and stim- 
uli to give free play to individual 
learning styles. The key concept 
in this perception of individualiza- 
tion is "fleKibility" in learning styles. 



c. Consideration of learning as a social 
experience where an individual can 
learn from others as well as from his 
own pursuits. This point of view rejects 
the narrow interpretation of individualiza- 
tion as "learning in isolation, " that is , 
where the learner is confined to solitary 
activities such as those calling for inter- 
action with a machine (no matter how 
sophisticated) or with a piece of paper 
(no matter how clever and well organlEed 
the design) on a continuing basis! 

2 . implementation of an outcomes-oriented 
ieafning system based on rational se- 
quencing of instructional activities. 
The "Instructional Programing Model" 
developod by the Research and Develop- 
ment Center helps to attain this objec- 
tive by calling for 

a. Specification of measurable (perfor- 
mance) objecHves for aU'learning 
tasks, 

b. Assessment of entry-Ievel skills and 
knowledge of the learner, 

e. Determination of exit-level skills 
and understandings, 

d. Development and use of criterion- 
referenced evaluation instruments. 

This learning system could be identified 
as the "learnlng-by-objectivQS " approach* 
This type of approach would help to satisfy 
the accountability demands placed upon a 
school, = 



3, Continuous progress policies, 
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Noncjrnding of learners. 



be seen as woys of: 



5. FloKiblo instructional strotegies based 
on variable grouping patterns (individ= 
ml, small, large, etc J for iQarnors 
and appropriatQ clustoring of special^ 
ized taeiching and relatGd talGnts into 
instructional teams, 

6. Broader sharing. of the instructional 
leadorship rGSponsibilities in a build= 

B, Structurcilly , there will be crQatGCl within 
ooch of tho multiunit sQCondar>^ models a 
set of interrclatod units for gi^ouping learn = 
ors , deploying instructional resources, 
organizing the learning experiences or 
cunriculum, and facilitating instructional 
decisions. Again, tho structure seeks to 
create a more humane loafning environment. 

The two basic cfganizotional components 
or modules to facilitate individually guided 
education will be the "Individually^Guided 
Intor^ Disciplinary Mod" {IGID) and the 
"Enrichment Mod" (E). In general, these 
two basic structural components of the 
operational model are defined as follows: 

K The "IGID Mod"— "Individually^Guided 
Inter^ Disciplinary Modulc3""is the 
organizational component which in- 
cludes required or general learning expe^ 
rlences. These eKperiences may cross 
the lines of several discipllnas , and 
are based on individually guided learn^ 
ing approaches. The "IGID Mod" is 
closely rGlalod to the basic organiza^ 
tional or instructional unit for tho mul^ 
tiunit olementan^^ school, 

2, Tho "h: Mod''— "Enrichment Module" — 
is the second major organisational com- 
ponent* It encompasses all optional 
laarning tasks or "disciplines,*' that 
is^ those specialized eKperlences not 
retpiirod of all students at a given point 
in development. This component has 
not been well developed to date in the 
MUS-D. 



The .^tfuctufal aspects of the individual 
iGarner-orientGd multiunit secondary school 
models may bu deicribed in greator detail from 
other vantage points: 

1 » From the learner level (the "learner- 
unit level" or "L-unlt") the models may 



a. Forming a variGty of floxiblo loarn= 
ing groups (75 lo ISO par unit) of 
varying duration which are of larjor 
size than the traditional classroom 
with 2 5 to 3 0 pupils. The learner 
unit is the basic Jearner n'odule . 

It should not bo misinterpretod as 
the numoer of pupils to he instructed 
by a single teacher, Clustors of 75 
to 150 pupils facilitate multiayo 
grouping (cross^grading) . Not all 
learners of the same chronoloniccil 
age are at the same stage of intel- 
lectual development or maturity. 
The number of the learners inside 
a unit gives the teaching team tho 
flejcibllity to group learners with 
similar interests , matufity, and 
ability or with similar learning prob= 
lems into clusters of varying size 
to facilitatG instruction. lAgain, 
individualization, in the sense of 
pacing and satisfying different learn- 
ing styles, does not dictate a one 
pupil/one teacher relationship at 
all times J Furthermore, the L-unit 
should not be perceived as a long^ 
lasting and inflexible homogenGous 
grouping. It is a group based on 
the learners' needs at the moment. 
The size and types of groups are 
transitory, 

b. The learner gaining opportunities 
for multidisciplinary study. 

c. Organizing larger blocks of time— 
two or more periods of about two 
hours each— for unified instructional 
activities or Loarning oKporloncos; 
the time frame is structured in a 
unique manner to permit extenddd ' 
learning opportunities. 

2, From the teacher level (the "instruct 
tional^unlt level" or "I-unit") the 
models can be seen as ways ofi 

a. Organizing clusters of three or four 
teaching^learning specialists plus 
a set of support personnel to form 
a team called the Instructional unit 
(I-unit). This baiic instructional 
module is created to stimulate inter^ 
action arriong instructional team mem 
hers , facilitate communicatipn links 
among subject matter specialists, 
and maximisG learning outcomes 
for pupils , 



b. Forming flc.<ible iGsmer grouping pat- 
terns—small groups, lorge groups, and 
individual siudy opportunities, 

c. Sharing instructional leadership rGspon= 
sibilities among teaching team members 
and the unit leader appointed by the 
principal , 

d. Ailocatlng time during the school day 
for members of the instructional unit 
to engage in cooperative planning of 
instructional strategies. This is impor= 
tant for improving effectiveness and 
thereby pupil learning. Teaming of 
teacher talents may be more important 
at the secondary school level to break 
down the rigidities of the grade-disci- 
pline fixation than it was at the ele- 
mentary level , 

e. Retesting on a daily basis a learning 
schedule (time allotted for acquisition 
of learning skills, knowledge, or atti= 
tudes) to meet the needs of individuals. 



3, From the attendance center level (build- 
ing) the models may be perceived as 
ways of: 

a. Sharing instructional leadership respon- 
sibilities among unit leaders and the 
principal as well as among all team 
members and the unit leader to create 
a more humane learning environment. 
The primary mechanisms for unit leader/ 
principal instruotional deciaion-maklng 
involvement and sharing are the Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee (IIC) and 
the instructional Leadership Council 
(ILC) , The unit meeting is the vehicle 
for involving staff members in instruc- 
tional leadership. 

b. Creating special organisational arrange- 
ments to cope with the very large secon- 
dary schools (those with enrollments 
of 1 , 200 or more) , The mechanism to 
accomplish this can be the school- 
within-the-school concept. An Instruc- 
tional Leadership Council would be 
organized for each school'within-a- 



schooL The ILC for each house would 
comprise the IIC for the school. 

c. Developing a set of organizational mod- 
ules composed of unified groups of 
learners, instructional specialists, and 
learning opporcunities , The school is 
conceptualized as a cluster of learners 
seeking ways to satisfy educational 
needs and maximize personal growth 
opportunities with and through a group 
of instructional specialists. This con- 
ceives of a school as a humane and 
relevant institution which focuses on 
learners rather than subject matter or 
convenience of administration. 

d. Organizing flexible (or modular) instruc- 
tional scheduling programs to satisfy 
the time demands of the "IGiO Mods" 
or "E Mods. " 

To summariEe, the multiunit secondary 
school models are related to a set of human 
learning needs; that is, to a conception of 
the school as a more humane learning environ- 
ment. Each model has an operational and 
structural dimension serving as the means to 
a more humane institution. The purposo is to 
enhance learning by organizing the instructional 
resources within an attendance center or build- 
ing in a more effective and efficient manner. 
The various modules within the model are de- 
signed to facilitate learning procedures which 
are consistent with individually guided educa- 
tion and which give due recognition to other 
important factors in the learner's environment. 
The term "multiunit^' suggests that a variety 
of units are formed. Thus, at the building 
unit level, certain instructional decision- 
making vehicles are created, "Curriculum 
units " are created to facilitate the clustering 
of learning experiences, "Instructional units" 
(teams) of teaching specialists and teaching 
support personnel are formed to maximize the 
effectiveness of individual instructors as teach- 
ing-learning specialists. ^'Learner units*' are 
established to promote the kinds of flexible 
groupings that will satisfy learnfer needs. In 
short, the models generated focus on individual 
learning capabiiities and styles, outcomes- 
oriented learning systems, and flexible strate- 
gies for stimulating learning. 
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IV 

iVlort' Dctnilcd Dcscripticui of Opera tinnat 
MuUliinlt Secondary School IVlodols 



The MUS model is a geneml guide to action. 
A number of operational problemi ar© encoun= 
tore:! in trying to maku the model work in the 
"real world, " One of tho important '*dGtails" 
in a feasible instructional organization model 
is the organization of the "Individually-Guidad 
Inter= Disciplinary Module" or the "IGIDMod," 
This is a major operational din ^-msion, and can 
be called the heart of the instructional modeL 
A nurnber of options are possible in the forma^ 
tion of such basic structural units ^ each option 
depencilntj on the number of disciplines to be * 
included within the mod. In addition * this 
basic organizational module influences the 
composition of the teaching teams, or instruct 
tional units* Cach option has a number of 
individual suboptions based on the formation 
of cross^grade (multiag^) learner units. 

Elements of four different typefi of IGID 
Modules are summarized in Table 2. To illus^ 
trate, Option A describes an IGID Module 
which Includes six disciplines and a 1 x 6 
number of teacher speclaUsts. It is identified 
as the "Super Max! IGID Mod^ " for a maximum 
number of separate disciplines are interrelated 
within a single instructional unit* The "Super 
Maxi Mod" would have an instructional team 
with representative teachers from each of six 
different disciplines ^ a "Six-D" team. It 
would allow the allocation of a six^period 
(hour) block of time. Approximately 200 pupils 
would be assigned to this module. This varia- 
tion of the basic IGE/MUS-S model may be 
suited best for middle and junior high schools 
where math, science, English, social studies , 
and two other disciplines may be '"required, " 
It is less applicable at the tenth- and eleventh- 
grade lavels because not all these discipUnes 
constitute a required core at such levels. 

Option B is based on a four-discipline 
IGID Mod, It is called the "Maxl-Mod, " and 
includes the four disciplines of math, science, 
English, and sooial studies, those most likely 



to be included in the interdisciplinary mod. 
Again, there would be at least one teacher for 
each of the four disciplines on the "instruc- 
tional team" for the unit, A four-period block 
of time (rather than six) would be spent by 
150 students under the guidance of the Maxi 
IGID team . 

Option C Is called the "Mini IGID Mod," 
for only two disciplines are blended of inter- 
related. Either two- person teams or, better 
yet, four^person teams (two from each disci- 
pline) would be created. Only a two- period 
block would be used for the ISO pupils in this 
unit. It m^ay be applicable in the last two years 
of senior high school. 

It may be stretching things a bit to suggest 
that a single discipline, called the "Mini-Mini 
IGID Mod, " could be called an "interdisciplinary" 
unit. It is presented as Option D, Teachers 
from the same discipline form a team to coopera^ 
tively plan instructional strategies* They would 
not have the advantage of interaction with teachers 
from other disciplines. The cross-discipline 
approach permits the allocation of large blocks 
of time for 'the module; this is lacking in Option 
D, The "Mini-Mini IGID Mod'' is, at best, a 
small depafture from traditional patterns. 

Scheduling alternatives are presented for 
each option in Figure 1 , A schedule .for a six-^ 
period day is shown, but other types of sched- 
ules based on five, seven, or eight periods 
can be developed as well. Note that time is 
allocated during the school day for the unit 
meeting. Another scheduling variation is 
shown in Figure 2 , 



Iconic Modils of Multiunit Secsndary Schools 

A model by definition Is a representation 
of reality. An iconic model, again by defini- 
tion, is a Pictorial representation of reality. 
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Fig, 2, General tima echedule for 

multiunit secondary schools. 



Although iconic models lack the heuristic quali- 
ties of mathamatical models, they are useful 
in describing and illusfcrafcing the issues under 
study. Th© pictorial represenLations of the 
IGR/MUS-S are F-^r©sented to faciiltate com- 
niunication of th© essential elements in the 
models and the relationships among them. 

The verbal models of the IGE/MUS=S 
described in previous sections identified three 
major units = th@ learner unit (L-unit) , the in- 
structional unit (I"unit), and the curriculum 
unit (C-unit)— the decision unit (D-unit) is 
described below. The 'Individually-Guided 
Inter" Disciplinary Module" or IGID Module 
is generated by clustering the above separate 
elements or units. In other words, IGID ^ 
L-unit + I-unit + C-unit + D-unitr This is 
shown in Figure 3 in the form of a pictorial 
representition of the IGID as om of the basic 
organigatipnal modules of th© IGE/MUS-S. 



Only the IGID Module is pictured in 
Figure 3, and no reference is made to the 
enrichment eKperiences> the E Modules, that 
are so important in today's comprehensive 
secondary school. This is why it is called 
a first-generation model. ' Its value lies in 
outlining how an instructional model is put 
together and how the various components are 
related to each other* 

The unit leader is designated as the 
responsible person for the operation of the 
total IGID Module, and is the instructional 
leader of the L-unit, I-unit, and C-unit. 
Important instructional decisions are made 
at the unit level— hence its designation as 
the decision unit (D=unit). It should not be 
inferred that the unit leader makes all deci- 
sions; initructlonal decisions are shared by. 
all unit members* The D-unit level is part 
of the built-in accountability structure for the 
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organizational module. As the name ImpUss, 
the unit Iscider providGS leadership and coor^ 
dinatos the functioning of pupils in the L=unit, 
tenchers and aides in the I- unit, and Igarning 
experiences in the C-unit, The iconic modei 
projocts the image of the I-unit as the "bridge" 
between the L^unit and C-unit, that is^ the 
connGCting mechanism between the .students 
and the concepts or skills to be learnod. In 
this sense > the unit leader is the "captain of 
the bridge, " relying heavily on other members 
for the effeetive and efficient opera t ion of the 
total unit. 

A Second-generation IGE/K'lUS-S iconic 
model is designated for the comprehensive 
secondary school. It fills the void of the 
MUS-E model by involving the special teachers 
in unit meetings and in the IIC as will be shown 
later. There is a close working relationship 
between the two basic organizational modules 
of the IGE/MUS-S, namely, the E Module and 
the JGID Modula. Two pictorial versions of 
this more complete model are shown in Figures 
4 and 5, 



The second-gGnoration IGE/MUS=5 mi ^ol 
attempts to relate the cjonGral oducntlon or ro = 
quirr^d learning ©KpGrionces in a sgcondary 
school to the optional or cloctivo subjects. 
Within a total unit, there are two instructional 
teams and two unit leaders--one for the IGID 
Mod and a iecond for thii E Mod. This assures 
represnntauon of all teachers / tihoae frorn olec- 
tiVG as woll as required coursL^s, in unit iiioot- 
ings, the ILC, and the IIC, Tho curriculum 
unit is likewise pictured in two separate but 
interrelated portions^majdr rGSponsibility for 
one curricular segment is fixod within tho 
IGID Module and for tiiQ second within ihtj 
E Module. In short, C = Cnj + C)^- tliat in, 
the total curriculum of the scliool includes 
the ox per lances offored in the '*iD" or intGr'= 
disciplin^iry unit and tho "E" or onrichment 
unit . 

^ The second- generation model is a radical 
departure from the IGE/multiunit elementary 
school model vvhich is organised in a mannor 
vory similar to the first- go no rat ion IGE/MUS-S 
model. It is at the unit-ieader level, ihat is, 
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Fig. 3. The fundamental instructional unit'/ 
Pirst-genBration IGE/MUS-S model, 
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Fig. 4. The fundamental instructional unit: 

Second^generation IGE/MUS-S model— 
the unified version. 




Fig. S. The fundamental instructional unit: 

Second-generation IGE/lvlUS-S model— 
the split version* 
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at the decision levQl, v'here Intera '.itlon be- 
tween ihij IGID Module and E Mcdule occurs 
to better relate and unify the experiences avail- 
able to the learner. Hopefully, the unit meet- 
ings m the IGID Module will be mindful of 
experiences offered and decisions made with' 
reference to the same individual or group of 
learners in the E Module and vice versa* This 
should result in greater participation of Instruc-- 
tional specialists fronn elective or optional sub- 
jects in instructional improvement. Individu^ 
ally guided edueation^l (IGE) strategies are 
applicable and can be pursued by instructional 
specialists in the E Module as well. 

The title ''modular instructional organiga^ 
tlon** can be used to identify the second-genera- 
tion IGB/MUS-S modeU The total school may ■ 
be perceived as a cluster of interactive IGID 
and E organizational modules which focus on 
the total needs of the learner* In othor words ^ 
a school is composed of a number of instruc- 
tional modules to produce a more humane learn-^ 
ing environment. 

With ISO to 200 learners and three to six 
teachers in each fundamental instructional unit, 
If^is important that the units be unified. A 
special mechanism is designed to maximize 



the interrelation of individual Instructional 
units (the IGID Module plus the C Module). 
It is the ILC or "Instructional Leadership Coun 
cll" for a schooh or house vvithin a school. 
It Includes unit leaders from Qach IGID Module 
and E Module plus the principal. Stuuent and 
community representatives may be included on 
the ILC where desired* Again, this is a sub- 
stantial modification from the IIC configuration 
for the IGE/MUS-E* VVhere very large enroll- 
ments prevail there is a danger that the ILC 
will become too large. An iconic model of a 
cornprehensive multiunit secondary school 
showing how the fundamental instructional 
units (IGID Mods' plus E Mods) are related 
and unified through the mechanism of the ILC 
is shown In Figure 6» 

Another iconic IGE/MUS-S model is shown 
in Figure 7 , with more detailed data on the in- 
structional unit (similar to the IGID Mods and 
E Mods). The term "instructional cabinet" is 
used instead of ILC, and Is composed of unit 
chairmen (leaders) and the principaL "Elec^ 
tive areas'' rather than "enrichment subjects" 
are identified as wall. The terminology and 
the diagramming are different but the concepts 
presented in Figures 6 and 7 are similar. 
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Summary 



The multlunit secondary school may be 
perceived as a moduiar instruGtlonai organiza- 
tion designed to facilitate the Impiomentation 
of Individually Guided Education (IGE) concepts 
and opGmtions. The school is composed of a 
cluster of fundamental instructional units each 
serving 150 to 200 learners. Each fundamental 
instructional unit has an IGID Module and an 
E Module, Each IGID Module and E Module 
includes the following components t 



1- The.. I earne r unit (L-unit)-^a set of 
about 75 to 150 learners* 

2, The InstructianBl unit (I-unlt)— a set 
of instructional team members ^ strate-^ 
gies, and materiali seeking to promote 
individualization of learning. The in-^ 
etruntional team, includes three to four 
profeSiionals , an aide, and an intern. 
It is the bridge between the L-unit and 
the C-unit. 

3. The.curriculumjjnit (C-unit) — a set of 
learning experiences offered by the 
institution. To increase relevance, a 
muitidiiciplinary approach to problem 
solving is recommended. The number 
of disciplines included in the curric- 
ulum unit may vary with the situation 

. encountered. The "required'' curric- 
ulum is part of the IGID Mod, The 
enrichment, or elective, experiences 
are part of the E Mod. 

4* The _decisiQrL unit (D-^unit)-^a set of 
professional leaders working coopera-- 
tlvely to improve instruction at the 
unit level and at the school level. 
Two mechanisms for decision-making, 
the ILC (Insti'uctional Leadership Coun^ 
cii) and the IIC (Instructional Improve- 
ment Committee) , may be necessary 



in large secondary schools to unify the 
efforts of each mod as well as the total 
fundamental instructional units. ^ 

The secondary school models are called 
m^itiunit patterns not simply because there 
are a number of IGID and E Mods but because 
of the many unit components for learners, for 
Instruction, for curriculum / and for decision^ 
making. Bach. IGID or E Module is equal to 
the sum of L (learner unit) , I (instructional 
unit) , C (curriculum unit) , and D (decision 
unit); that is, IGID ^ LICD and likewise E ^ 
LICD. This suggests that for a school to func= 
tion there must be learners (clustered in a 
particular way) , instructional resources (human 
and material) , experiences to be learned (sub- 
stantive knowledge or skills), and a "central 
nervous system'- or decision-making unit to 
regulate the flow of people, ideas, and re^ 
sources. The integrating concept for the mod- 
ular instructional organisation is Individually 
Guided Education (IGE) , 

To summariEe> the IGID Mod encompasses 
tho required learnino experiences of a school. 
It may interrelate two, four, or six different 
disciplines within the module. The optional 
experiences are grouped into what is called 
the ''Enrichment Module" or E Module, There 
is an E Mod for each optional learning experi^ 
ence. Here, too, IGE is to be praGtlced. The. 
IGE/MUS-S models generated give representa^ 
tion on the IIC and ILC to all teachers , not 
Just those in the IGID Module, This represents 
one of the unique developments in the IGE/MUS-S 
models, 

A large school may be subdivided into 
houses for purposes of administration and opera- 
tion. The following general fonnula applies: 

1 School Houses ^ 2*IGID's + Y^E*s 

-Z(Li^ + Ij^ + C|D + Dj^) 
+ Y(Lb + + C£ + 
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Fig, S, Iconic model of a compreheniive 
multlunit seconda*"/ school, show- 
ing the relationships among eight 
fundamental instructional units 
and the ILC, 
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Fig, 7. Organiiatlonal chart for a compre-- 
hansive multiunit secondary school. 
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Let it be assumsd that 1 ,200 pupils justify the 
formation of one house and that 150 pupils are 
in one IGID Mod (8 IGID's per house). The 
number of U Modules would vary with the com- 
prGhensivenoss of the program. A 2,400-pupil 
secondtiry school would bo shown to have: 

1 School - 2 Houses ^ 16 IGID^s + Y^E's 
= ] 6 IGID iGarner units 
+ 16 IGID instructional units 
+ X sets of IGID curriculuin units 
+ 16 IGID Unit LgadGrs 
+ X«E learner units 
+ X»E initructional units 
+ Y sots of E curriculum units 
+ Y'E Unit Leadors 
4 2 ILQ's 

+ 1 rrc 

One ILC, or Instructional Leadership Council^ 
is designed for each house. The IIC is the 
collection of ILC's, so that in this particular 
case: 

1 tic ^ 2 ILC; and 

1 ILC ^ 8 IGID-UL (Unit Leaders) 
+ Y.E'UL + ] P; then, 

1 IIC - 2 ILC = 16 IGID-UL + ZY^E^UL + 

+ 2P + ID (Director for the entire 
building) + X-S (X number of cen- 
tral office staff, if desired) 

A variety of IGE/MUS=S models are pos- 
sible in the small^ and large-scale field test- 
ing. The key variable for each version is the 
basis used for forming learner units. Learners 
may be clustered on the basis of disciplines 
included in the IGID Module or by age and 
grade levels of students. In addition/ the 
models may be based on the type of secondary 
school. To iummarize, the possible IGE/secon- 
dary school operational models are^ 

The T Models (for secondary schools prei-= 
ently operating as traditional 
two^ or three-grade Junior 
high schools) 

Option jl^Formation of learner units 
based on multiage, cross- 



gradG-level, muUidisciplino 
clustering 

Option J2 = Fonr.atlon of learner units 

based on s ingle = discipline, 
single= grade- lo vol clustoring 

Option J3 = Forri-;ation of loarnGr units 
based on n:uUldisciplinG, 
single- grade- level clustoring 

Option J4=--romiation of learner units 
based on multidiscipline , 
multigradG-^level clustering 

Thg. M Models (for secondary schools pros^ 
ently operating as two- or 
three-^ grade middle sciiools) 

Option MHrormation of learner units 
based on multlage, cross- 
grade-level , multidisciplinD 
clustering 

Optio^= M2=FQmiatlon of lea; r units 

based on single-^disclpline , 
single-grade=level clustering 

Option M3"Fofmation of learner units 
based on multldlscipline , 
single-grade-level clustering 

Option M4"FonTiation of learner units 
based on multidiscipline, 
multigrade- level clustering 

The S Mpd^els (for secondary schools pres- 
ently operating as three- or 
four^grade senior high schools) 

Option Sl—Fonnation of learner units 
based on multiage, cross- 
grade-leveL multidiscipiine 
clustering 

Option S2-^ Formation of learner units 

based on single-discipline* 
single-^grade-levei clustering 

Option S3 — Formation of learner units 
based on multidiscipiine, 
single=grade-level clustering 

Option S4 = Formatlon of learner units 
based on multidiscipiine, 
multi- grade-level clustering 

The options available to district adniinis- 
trations and secondary schools seeking to be 
considered as pilot centers are: 

1. Selecting a single basis to be used for 
fonning learner and Instructional units. 
This would call for the selection of 
one of the models described above; that 
is, Jl, J2, J3, J4; Ml, M2 , iVl3, M4; 
S] , S2 , S3, S4. 

2. Selecting the type of scheduling pra^ 
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ferred by the iecondary schoo]. (mod- 
ular, traditional, ate J, 

3. Determining whether one or more JGE/ 
MUS-S learner and instruction units 
win be formed within the schooL 

4. Determining what number and types of 
teachers and other staff within the 
district will participate in pilot center 
operatloni. 



5, Detenninlng when the socondar^^ schocjl 
teachers wili participate in a staff 
development vvorkshop. 

6, Determining the typo, data, and lonqth 
of preopening school work shop to b© 
held within the district, 

7, Detennining whether one or more pilot 
centers will be operational within tho 
school dlstricE. 
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VI 

IGE/MUS-S Staff Development 
Strategie.s and Materiah 



The importance of staff Jovelopment to 
the implementation of R & D Center projects 
has been described in other Center publica^ 
tions and will not be repeated in detail herein* 
The pilot center staff development programs 
scheduled for lata fall or winter of the 1972-73 
school year will enable the personnel to ac- 
quire the instructional (professioaal) , mana- 
gerial/ and human relations competencies 
needed to operate in the multiunit secondary 
school mode . 

The staff development workshops should 
help teachers to acquire skills in the follow^ 
ing areas: 

1 . Identifying and writing performance 
objectives , 

2. Diagnosing learning problems of secon^ 
dary school learners . 

3* Designing individualized learning 



strategies for secondary aGhooi learners* 

4. Understanding the basic concepts and 
gaining professional skills in the imple- 
mentation, of the Instructional Program- 
ing Model, 

5. Designing, using, and interpfecing 
criterion^referenced evaluation instru- 
ments , 

6* Developing skills in cooperative plan^ 

ning with professional and paraprofes^ 

sional staff members, 
7, Designing and implementing individual^ 

ized instructional systems, 
B. Using individual, small-^group, and 

large-group instructional strategies. 

A set of pilot schools will be used to test 
and further refine the IGE/MUS-S models and 
IG5/MUS-S staff development strategies and 
materials * 
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Appendix 

Glossary of Acronyms and Terms Uied in 
Generating Modeli for Individually Guided 
Education in a Multiunit Secondary School 




C - Cj^ + — A symbolic representation of the fact that the total school curriculum 

(C) ii equal to the IGID Mod (Ci^) plus the currieular offerings in the 
E Mod (Cg) , 

££ — A symbol used to designate that portion of the total curriculum (learn^ 

ing experlencei under the control of the school) included within and 
available to learners within the "Enrichment Module" (E Mod), 

^ID — ^ symbol used to designate that portion of the total curriculum (learn- 

ing eKperlences under the control of the school) included within and 
available to learners within the "Individually-Guided Inter- Disciplinary 
Module MIGID Mod). 

Continuous Progress = A no-failure policy where the traditional grade-^standards approach 

followed in detcnnining whether a learhar is ''promoted" is abandoned 
in fa vor of allowing each learner to progress accordiny to his own 
ability to learn, that is, in a continuous fashion. It is a policy 
based on performance objectives and criterlon--referenced assess - 
ment which render unnecessary the designation of grades and the 
traditional concept of school "promotion, " 

Cpopgrativg Insimctional Planning or Csooerattve Planning - An approach to the planning and devel- 

opmsnt of instructional strategies for an individual learner and for 
groups of learners that calls for frequent and regular deliberation by 
two or more instructional specialists (teachers) and others concerned 
with ths student(s). 

Criterion-ReferenGed Asgessmpnt- nr CrUpHnn-Raferencgd Evfllimtinn ^ An approach to the appraisal 

and/ or measurement of a learner's achievement level with reference to 
a specific performance objective. This is often contrasted with norm- 
fsfefenced learner appraisal based on test instruments having measures 
related to expected grade-level achievements rather than specific learn- 
ing perfofmance objectives. 

Crogs-Gr^d^. GrQupings — Grouping or clustering of students into units of two or more so-called 

"grades" or levels, 

-Sr-Hpiti. — A partial acrnnym or abbreviation used to identify the so-called "curric- 

ulum unit" of the multiunit school. It includes all the learning experi- 
, ences available in the school in the IGID Mod and the E Mod. 
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The levGl of a modular insEructional pattern such as an IGID Mod and 
cin E Mod at which important instructional deciiions are made by the 
unit leader and team members of the mod or unit. The unit leader is 
the coordinator of the mod or unit teim niQmbQrs and is placed at tho 
decision=unlt level of a mod. This is tha coordinating lev©! of th© 
IGID iVlod and the E Mod where the L^unit, I-unit, and C=unlt (defined 
elsewht5re in this glossary) concerns are brought togother and resolved 
to achieva instructional objectives. 



Differ&ntlciied Staffing 



A system of deploying instructional staff membars into clustgrs or team5 
within which a hierarchy Is established based on differentiated or spe= 
cialized Instructional roles, A team leader and regular staff comprise 
the team which may include aides and Interns as well. 



D-Units 



A partial acronym used to Identify the ''decision-unit" portion of either 
an IGID Mod or an E Mod. 



E Mod or E Modulg 



A partial acronym for the "Enrichment Module" of a multiunit secondary 
school. 



Enrichment Mod. or Enriehmgnt Module = One of the two basic instructional organization modules 

within the comprehensive multiunit secondary school formed to organize 
all the specialiied experiences not required of all students at a given 
time. Within this category are all the optional, olective, or nonrequired 
learning tasks or disciplines. Each module includes a learner unit, 
instructional unit, curriculum unit, and decision unit working tc jether* 

I & R Units - An acronym for Instruction and Research Units ; which are the ofganiza- 

tional units In the IGE/multiunit elementary schools, 

iGon^G Model — A special type of model in which the essential elements of r^nnceptuai 

framework are presented as a pictorial represantation of reali Thus, 
a bluepFint is an iconic model of a school building. A diagram - low 
chart which identifies the major dimensions of a model and oiii; the 
relationship among these dimensions may also be classed a ^ luuii.-: 
model * 



IGE — An acronym for Individualiy Guided Education, which is defined els8= 

where in this glossary, 

IGE/Mult^4nit Elfmen^ary School - A partial acronym uied to identify a multiunit elementary school 

in which individually guided education is an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. It is characterized by an Instructional organization pat- 
tern that is unique to multiunit schoDls. As a general term, it may 
include Grades K-6 or K-8 organized as a primary, intermediate, or 
complete elementary school. 

IGE/Myltiun lt Secondar y School - A partial acronym used to identify a multiunit secondarv school 

in which individually guided education is an Integral part of the instruc- 
tional program. It is characteriaed by an instructional organization pat- 
tern that is unique to multiunit schools. As a general term, it includes 
Grades 5=12 organlEed as a middle, Junior high, or senior high school. 

IGE/MUS-E ^ An acronym used to identify a multiunit elementary school where individ- 

ually guided education is an integral part of the instructional program. 
It is characterized by an instructional organization pattern that is unique 
to multiunit schools, A literal translation of the acronym is: Individu- 
ally Guided Education in the Multiunit School-^ Elementary, The acronym 
is a substitute for IG^Multiunit Elementary School, defined above » As 
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a general term, it includes Grades i<=6 or K=8 organized .ns primar>s 
intonmedlati?, or complete ©lementary schools. 

An acronym used to identify a multiuiiit secondary school whoro indlvi i- 
UciUy guided education is an integral part of the instructionril proijram. 
It is characterised by an instructional organization pattern that is unique 
to multiunit schools, A li: ral translation of the acronym is.: Individu= 
ally Guided Education in the Multiunit School - Secondary. The acronym 
Is a substitute for IGE/Multiunlt Secondary School, defined above. As 
a general term, it includes Grades 5=12 organized as a middl©, jUnior 
high, or senior high school, 

An ^icronym used to describe the "InJlvldually-Guided Inter- Disciplinarv 
Module" of the IGE/Multlunlt Secondary School. 

An acronym for the Instructional Improvomont Uommittee, which Is 
defined elsewhere in this glossary. 

An acronym for the Instructional Leadership Council, which Ib dofined 
elsewhere in this glossary. 

Individualized Curr iculum P a c kages or Indi'viHiu^li^nrj Learning Packaoefi = Learning content, activi- 
ties, and exercises for various subjects, courses, or other experiences 
that are organized for self-Instructive, individually-guided, or small- 
group purposes* The specific package may be either the basic or a 
supplementary instructional approach. The term stands in contrast to 
more traditional group-oriented learning materials and procedures* The 
packages usually organize skills and concepts to be learned around 
performance objectives, 

Lndividuall y Guided EdMc^tion - Referred to as IGE, it Is an approach to learning conceived, devel- 
oped, and tested at the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning which seeks maximum flexibility in the individ- 
ualization of learning rates and styles. It is based on individualiza- 
tion in Its broadest sense where the Individual learner can profit from 
participation in a tutorial setting (one pupil and one teacher), in small- 
group settings, and in large-group modes, as well as in solitary pur- 
suits where the learner reads by himself, interacts with a learning 
machine, or solves problems, by himself. Learning situations are 
varied, Instructional personnel are deployed in various patterns, and 
.. materials to be learned are designed to satisfy the individuars learning 
styles and rates* The facilitative organizational environment for Individ^ 
ually guided education is the multiunit school* 

Individuallv-Guiriffd Inf^-r-Di^Mp^ in^r^^. Module - The basic instructional organizational 

module of the multiunit secondary school. Within this module are all 
the required or general learning experiences which may cross the lines 
of several disciplines. It is similar to the I and R unit of MUS-E* 

Instructional Improv^mpnt Committer - Often referred to as the IIC, the Instructional Improvement 

Comrnittee is an important mechanism within the multiunit school for 
the sharing of instructional leadership and decision-making responsi- 
bilities within a given school* In the multiunit elementary school, 
the nC is com'posed of all unit leaders and the principal* In a very 
large multiunit secondary school, the IIC is composed of selected 
representatives from the Instructional Leadership Councils (or ILC, 
which is defined below) from each "house" of a secondary school 
employing the school-withLn^a^school concept* The IIC usually has 
formal meetings about once a week. 



IGE/MUS-S 

IGIP or IGID Mod 

JIC 

ILC 
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Instructional LR^ndprshlp Cnunril ^ The equivalent of the Instructional Improvement Committee for 

each "house" of a secondary school. A mecharasm for sharing instruc- 
tional leadership and decision-making responsibilities among unit 
leaders and administrators in each houses 

Igj, true t i on^ Orga n iz ci tlQn . Pai_ttrn - A mechanism for structuring (relating) a schoors resources 

(such as teachers, teaching strategies, time, and space) to influence 
learning outcomes for students in a positive manner. 

Initructi on gl Emnraminq IVIodei =-A rational model, often called by its acronym IPM , for the -elec- 
tion and sequencing of teaching-learning strategies to facilitate im- 
proved learning through individually guided education (IGE) , The se- 
quence for major steps in stimulating learning according to the instruc- 
tional programing model would include: setting school-wide objectives, 
identifying specific instructional objectives in performance terms, as = 
sessing entry-level skills for the learner, setting instructional objec- 
tives for the learner, planning the instructional program for all students 
in the unit, and assessing the degree to which objectives are satisfied. 



Instru c tion Units 



IPM 

I-Units 

Tuniof Hiq h.School 
Learner Units 



= Sometimes called the I=units, the instruction units are one of four inter- 
related dimensions of thelGID Mod and the EMod. Each I-unit includes 
clusters of three or four teaching-learning specialists, a set of support 
personnel, a set of instructional strategies, and instructional materials 
to promote individualization of iearning. Differentiated staffing with 
a unit leader, teaching professionals, aides, and interns is typical 
in I-units , 

— An acronym for the Instructional Programing Model, which is defined 
elsewhere in this glossary. 

A partial acronym used to describe the instructional-units portion of an 
IGID Mod or an E Mod, 

— A set of four options for implementing an IG^multiunit Junior high 
school differentiated on the basis of the types of learner units formed, 
presence or absence of cross^grade grouping, and the number of disci- 
plines included within the organizational model. 



An attendance center designed for early adolescents, 
dents from Grades S through 9 . 



It may serve stu- 



Learnina-bv-Objecl-|\/A£ ^ 



LICD 



L-Unlts 



Sometimes called L-units, learner units are one of four dimensions of 
all IGID and E Mods of an IGE/multiunit secondary schooU Learner 
units are clusters of 75 to ISO students (in multiage or single-gradG 
groups) established to promote the kinds of flexible groupings of vari- 
ous sizes and time durations that will satisfy individual learner needs. 

An approach to learning or a learning system that is based on establish- 
ing measurable performance objectives for all skills and concepts. 
Similar to outcomes-oriented learning systems, defined elsewhere 
in this glossary. 

An acronym for the four interrelated units within each IGID and £ Mod. 
It includes the learner unit (L) , instruction unit (I), curriculum unit (C) , 
and dec^sion unit (D) , . 



— A partial acronym for learner units. 



Maxi-M Qd_Qr Maxi IGID Mod — An abbreviated term or partial acronym for one of several options 

available for the formation of ■Individually Guided Inter- Disciplinary" 



ERIC 
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{rGID) Mods In an IGE/muUiunit secondary school. The MaKl-Mod 
usually is basod on four disciplines (subject fields), four teachers 
with one from ©aci. of the separate disclpUnes, and a four-hour block 
of time for instruction within an IGID Mod, 

Middlg School A secondary school between the elementary and senior high school 

which does not have any standard or mutuaily-agreed-upon nun.ber 
of grades based on pupil age levels within the attendance center. It 
may serve pupils in Grades 5 through 9-=the same range as the traai- 
tional junior high school. It is considered by some to be an alterna= 
tive to the junior high schoou 

Mint-Mini Mod or Mi m-Minl [GIB Mnd ^ An abbreviated term or partial acronym for one of several 

options available for the formation of "Individually Guided Inter-^ Disci- 
plinary" (IGID) Mods In.an IGE/multiunit secondary schooh It is a 
single-discipline mod, with a three-teacher team and a one^hour time 
period for instruction within an IGID Mod. 

M in i-Mod or Mint TGf D Mod - An abbreviated term or partial acronym for one of several options 

available for the formation of ''Individually-Guided Inter- Disciplinary " 
(IGID) Mods in an IGE/multlunit secondary schooU It is based on two 
disciplines (subject fields), a four-teacher team with both disciplines 
represented, and a two-hour block of time. 

_M Modgls ^ A set of four options for implementinq an IGE/multiunit middle school 

differentiated on the basis of the types of learner units formed, pres- 
ence or absence of cross-grade grouping, and number of disciplines 
included within the organizational model. 

Mnmn - An acronym used to identify a Mini IGID Mod, which is defined else- 

where in this glossary, 

MMsl ^ An abstracted representation of reality which reveals the key elements 

and the pattern of relations among such elements within a situation, 
process , or thing* 

Mod or Modnip ^ A basic unit, measure, or component of a larger configuration. 

Modular InstrMctionrfl Orgr^nl^^linn - An organLzatlonal or struGtural pattern designed to facilitate 

teaching and learning and based on a cluster of Interactive components 
or modules which hopefully will produce a more humane learning environ^ 
ment. 

MMltigqg Grpyplnq - Fonnatlon of clusters of students for the purpose of instruction based 

on conscious desire to Include two, and preferably more, learner age 
levels within the basic instructional units. To achieve this purpose 
75 to 150 pupils may be plrced In one unit. 

MuUi^ntt EifimFnrary firhnn] ^ See IGE/Multiunit Elementary School and '^!ultiunit School. 

Myltiuri it Sahon] - An educational environment organized to facilitate learning and instruc- 

tion. This product of the Wisconsin R and D Center efforts is a com= 
plex, comprehensive, and unified instructional organization pattern 
which includes such components as: creation of learner units with 
groups of 75 to 100 pupils in each, nongrading, continuous progress 
differentiated staffing patterns, unit leaders, cooperative planning 
within tnnms, mechanisms to share instructional leadership and deci- 
sion making Un irC) , variable instructional groupings, and the use of 
the Instructiuival Programing Model. 
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Multiunit Secondary School - Bar- IG^/Multiunit Secondaiy School and MuUiunU School, 



MzIGlD 



— Acronym for the IGID option known as 
is defined olsewhere in this glossciry, 



the "Maxl IQID Mod, " which 



_Qu t com Q g - Of lo n te d^^iarnin q _S y 5 1 e m s =- A system for stimulating learning similar to the rational 

sequencing suggested in the Instructional Programing Model. It is 
based on specification of performance object I vos for all learning tasks, 
assessment of Gntry-ievol .achlovoment, determination of a satisfactory 
level for exit-level achievQment, and use of criterion-referenced 
evaluation , 



R nnd D 



An acronym for RGSeeirch and Development: as used hero, it is usually 
related specifically to the Wisconsin Research and DDvolopniGnt Center 
for Cognitive Learning, 



Sch Qol - With,! J- a - School — An organizational structure for large attendance centers, particularly 

those of the secondary level, based on placement of large clusters of 
students (500 to 15 00) Into separate and almost autonomous divisions 
known as "houses, " A large school couid be divided into two or moro 
houses . 



Socondarv School 



Senior High School 



S-IGID 



S Modnls 



SMxlGlD 



For the purpose of this p.iper, any middle, junior* or senior high schooL 
It could start at Grade 5* 6, or 7^ depending on the grade at which the 
elementary school terminates. 

A postelementary school designed to meet the needs of those in the later 
yuars of adolescence. It may begin at Grade 9 or 10, following the 
termination of junior high or middle school. 

An acronym representing the single-discipline "Mini-Mini IGID Mod, 
which is defined elsewhere in this glossary* 

A set of four options for implementing an IGE/multiunit senior high 
school differentiated on the basis of the types of learner units formed > 
presence or absence of cross-grade grouping, and the number of disci-^ 
plines included within the organizational model* 



An acronym representing the "Super Maxi IGID Mod, 



which is defined 



Super Maxi IGID Mod 



An abbreviated term or partial acronym for one of several options avail- 
able for the formation of "Individually-Guided Inter- Disciplinary " (IGID) 
Mods in an IG^/secondary multiunit school. The Super Maxi IGID Mod 
is based on six separate disciplines within each unit, a six^member 
teacher team with a representative from each discipline, and a six^ 
hour block of time for instruction within the IGID Mod. It is the organ- 
isational option with the largest nuinber of disciplines and teacher team 
members . 



■Xaam Leader 
Unit Leader 



^ See Unit Leader, 



An acronym for Unit Leader. 



A key instructional position within an elementary school unit or a secon- 
dary school IGID or E Mod, The coordinator of activities in the IGID 
or E Mod who unifies the contributions of the L- , I- ^ and C-units. A 
key position in all differentiated staffing patterns. 
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